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f State WouLD THAT ‘‘ THE FRIEND’’ WERE ONE OF 
‘oteral @ fukm.—There are many religious periodicals, 
ays the Christian Instructor, that come regu- 
‘ary od. | larly to our table week by week. There are 
empire, } some of them we take up to read at once. 
pointel | They are not always the ones printed on fine 
po glazed paper, with flashy covers and filled 
resident @) With beautiful engravings. No, those are not 
‘ided in always the ones best for souls hungering and 
s bythe Bf thirsty for righteousness. Such are not al- 
of addi. | F898 the ones that savor most of Christ, who 
ved the @ had “no beauty that we should desire Him.’’ 

They may tell all about the world as they 
nse fog § have gathered facts from the godless secular 
‘tain ip | Papers. They are often great with the flashy 
longand | advertisements or with so-called religious fic- 

tion. On the other hand, we pick up some 
ardmest # plain and unpretentious sheet whose outside 
and entire make-up show how straitened the 
publishers are to make ends meet, indicating 
a that they are not publishing the papers for 
ition # the money that is in them but for the love of 
exp, § Me truth which they would desire to dissem- 

inte abroad. There we are likely to find the 


ree marrow of the gospel, the heavenly manna 


tives of Christ by his Spirit, who if rightly 
led among that people can persuade them, 
and do persuade some, to whom to look as the 
Fountain of Christian truth and life. Then by 
the living and inworking Word of God may 
the precious exhibit be sifted from the vile, 
the scales fall from a nation’s eyes, and the 
day dawn in which it shall not have to be 
said as is said of the imperfect presentation, 
in a letter before us which a cultured Japanese 
Christian has written: “‘I believe I can say 
this without hesitation, that the said Chris- 
tianity which was introduced into Japan is 
the mere shadow, appearance, smell and resi- 
due of the true Christianity and nothing more. 
Or else how can it be so powerless? I feel 
very sorry indeed.’’ 

But Japan does not stand alone in this starv- 
ing on husks. The nations which by virtue of 
their name as Christian should have been better 
examples of the true, are one with her in the 


kingdom of Christ stands not in name, but in 
conformity to his power and spirit; not in pro- 
fession but in possession of that which is of 
Christ himself. 

Of two who are equally denying Christ by 
war with each other, we are told to prefer 
that nation which professes the name of Chris- 
tian. But the name, however national, is not 
enough to make us know which is Christian, 
where both alike are in thesame sin. Indeed 
we know not where to find any nation that is 
Christian, judged by its national conduct and 
spirit. F 

The carrying of a national or state church, 
under persuasion that it is the church of Christ, 
only adds to a nation’s condemnation as worse 
than heathen if it does unchristlike things. 
Accordingly of two men or nations operating 
on equal grades of behavior internal or foreign, 
and one of them professing Christ and the 
other not professing Him, the one professing 


RIEND. oo souls. The spirit of the Christian name or church is confessedly the need, and in the manifestly advancing cry, 
mother's Here, then, lies the secret of their power. | less Christian of the two, as sinning against for the true spirituality of the gospel dispen- 
To the world’s taste they are not attractive, | greater professed light and knowledge. sation. What Christendom needs is Christ. 


Even Quakerism, as now held so languidly by 
professing members,—its own alarming need 
is Christ, held less loosely, lived more entirely. 
Let no man take thy Crown, while the increase 
of his government and peace is advancing. 


RIEND. but the power of God’s truth is in them, and 

their influence for the kingdom of Christ goes 
age wl far beyond the other class. They are often 
“x, ad | “Opposite sides of questions from ourselves. 
quested. § lt many things we take issue with them from 
enty-ine BH week to week. But even in their opposition 
spb, wit HB there is such a spirit of sincerity and godli- 
“Supt ness as to do souls good. 

It is not pandering to advertisers nor to 
ee the opinion of the world, or winking at the 
eet bis fg Wicked customs and institutions of the world, 
ipient @ that gives power. It is the same spirit of 
ss to tl® Hf imth and love that is yet to conquer the 
1 world and establish the throne of the Re- 
stub tha “mer on the ruins of the wrong-doers of the 
cots wil § World. It will yet strike down even the most 
<i pwerful systems of error and sin, no matter 
“ tow long or how deeply they have been en- 
tenched in the favor of the world. It is 


The divine foundation for the name of Chris- 
tian ‘‘standeth sure, having this seal: The 
Lord knoweth them that are his,’’ and “‘If 
any man (or nation) hath not the spirit of 
Christ, he (or it) is none of his;’’ and this 
corresponding seal: ‘“‘Let every one that 
nameth (or beareth) the name of Christ, depart 
from iniquity.”’ 

We are willing Japan should not profess 
Christianity till she at heart possesses it. But 
she will never possess it if she takes the 
practical standard of so-called Christian na- 
tions for her rule, or thinks she is taught 
that war is Christian because her antagonist 
is ranked as Christian, or that the atrocities 








QUAKERISM is the witness of the Holy Spirit 
carried into practice. Though it may seem 
that churches generally are now as pronounced 
in the acknowledgment of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, yet the word ‘“‘ witness’’ still 
fixes for us a distinct place. We affirm the 
perceptible authority and influence of the Spirit 
of Truth, while others stumble at the word 
“ perceptible.’’ 
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For “THs FRIEND.” 
The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
onudiaa tates 195.) 
The information thus conveyed to the. In- 
dians was truly distressing to them. In ac- 
knowledging its receipt, Governor Blacksnake 
and nine other of the chiefs remark: ‘‘The 
intelligence of the confirmation of the treaty 
caused many of our women to shed tears of 
sorrow. We are sensible that our situation 
is such that we stand in need of the advice of 
our friends.’’ 
In conformity, however, with the intention 
they had constantly expressed during these 
negotiations that they would not remove, a 
general council of the chiefs opposed to the 
treaty was called upon receiving intelligence 
of its ratification, in which a resolution was 
passed, subscribed by sixty-seven chiefs, that 
they would remain on their lands, that their 
minds were unaltered on the subject of emi- 
gration. In communicating this information 
to Friends, the ten chiefs above referred to 
add in their bewilderment and anxiety: ‘‘ We 
wish you to tell us whether there is not some 
chance for us to remain where we now are, or 
shall we be compelled to remove? ”’ 
About this time a communication was also 
received by the Committee from the band of 
Senecas residing at Tonawanda, who were also 
involved in the common calamity, and whose 
case was a particularly hard one;—as out of 
six hundred who composed that tribe but one 
individual, and he, an Indian, residing at Buf- 
falo, had signed the treaty. In expressing 
their alarm in regard to this matter, and their 
uncertainty as to the action which they should 
take, they remarked: *‘ We look to you and 
solicit your advice and your sympathy under 
the accumulating difficulties and trials that 
now surround us. We feel more than ever 
our need of the help of the great and good 
Spirit to guide us aright. May his counsel 
ever preserve and direct us all in true wis- 
dom.’’ The communication concludes in the 
following pathetic words: “‘ Brothers, we want 
the President to know that we are for peace, 
that we only ask the possession of our just 
rights. We have kept in good faith all agree- 
ments with the Government. In our innocence 
of any violation we ask its protection. In our 
weakness we look to it for justice and mercy. 
We desire to live upon our lands in peace and 
harmony. We love Tonawanda. It is the res- 
idue left us of the land of our fathers. We 
have no wish to leave it. There are our cul- 
tivated fields, our houses, our wives and chil- 
dren, and our firesides, and here we wish to 
lay our bones in peace. Will our brethren in- 
form us whether General Dearborn in signing 


the treaty at Buffalo intended that it should 
comprehend the sale of the lands of the whole 
Seneca Nation, or only that of those who 


signed it? Will they inform us whether the 
Governor of Massachusetts has signed this 
treaty? Brothers, in conclusion, we desire to 
express our sincere thanks to you for your 
friendly assistance in times past, and at the 
same time earnestly solicit your further at- 
tention and advice. Please to send us word 
without delay. We want these agents and 
surveyors should be prohibited from our land. 
Brothers, may the Great Spirit befriend you 
all, Farewell!’’ 





In deliberating upon the course which the 
Committee should recommend to the Senecas 
on their different reservations at this time, 
Friends saw no prospect of relief. An appeal 
to the Supreme Court had been suggested to 
the Indians, which as a possible means of help, 
they were disposed to grasp at; yet with the 
recent case of the Cherokees in mind, Friends 
could see no hope for themthere. In replying 
to their inquiries Friends were obliged to say: 
“* Brothers, you are acquainted with the Cher- 
okees and their treaty. They had a strong 
plea of fraud in regard to the proceedings re- 
lating to it, and their case was brought before 
the Supreme Court, but the Court would not 
entertain it; they decided that there could not 
be such an appeal. We have taken the opin- 
ion of John Sergeant, of this city, an eminent 
lawyer, one well acquainted with the business 
and very friendly to the Indians, who was coun- 
sel for the Cherokees in their suit and pleaded 
their cause. We believe him to be conscien- 
tious in the opinion he has given us, and he 
thinks it would be of no avail to you to resort 
to the United States Court; that you would 
gain nothing by it. The opinion of such a 
man is entitled, we think, to great weight, 
and he is strong and decided in giving it; be- 
sides, it would cost you much money to prose- 
cute such a suit and end in disappointment; 
and you had need to store up all your money 
for your future wants.”’ 
After deliberating upon this affecting sub- 
ject, there appeared to be no other course left 
than honestly to express the conviction that 
the Government intended to remove them, and 
that no exertions of theirs would be likely to 
prevent it, and Samuel Bettle, Thomas Evans, 
Joseph Elkinton, Robert Scotten and Jesse 
Spencer were appointed to state these views 
to them, and if the way should clearly open 
for it to pay them a visit. 
Discouraging as the prospect appeared to 
be that the Indians would be allowed to remain 
on their reservations, yet as time passed on 
and no decisive steps were taken by the Gov- 
ernment to remove them, hopes were enter- 
tained that some means might be found to 
avert this calamity, and the alternations of 
hope and fear attending different reports which 
reached the Indians kept them in a state of 
great apprebension and unsettlement during 
the years 1840 and 1841. 
In order to carry out the provisions of the 
so-called treaty, an appropriation of money by 
the House of Representatives was necessary. 
This had not been done, and the period which 
elapsed between the dissolution of Congress 
in the Third Month, 1840, and its assembling 
in the Twelfth Month of that year, was one 
in which the political conditions of the country 
underwent a great change. The Democratic 
party, of which Martin Van Buren was a mem- 
ber, by the elections which occurred in the 
fall of 1840, lost its power in the councils 
of the nation. William Henry Harrison was 
elected President, and another class of public 
officials became influential. 
Desirous of rendering such aid as might be 
in their power, correspondence had been held 
by members of the Committee with members 
of Congress on the subject of the treaty dur- 
ing this period, and two of their number vis- 
ited Washington in the spring of 1841, when 
they were informed by the Secretary of War, 





then lately appointed; that it was his dete, 
mination, and that of the other officers of the 
new administration to give to the treaty and 
the circumstances attending it a thorough ex. 
amination, and to adopt such a course 

ing it as justice and humanity to the Indians 
would dictate. The fact that the t 

not received the assent of two-thirds of th 
Senators present, which is required by the Cop. 
stitution to make it valid, but was carried 
the casting vote of the Vice President only, 
was a strong point against it. 

Joseph and Rebecca Battey, who had for 
several years been usefully engaged at Tung. 
sassa, were released at their own request op 
tenth of Twelfth Month, 1841, and Robert 
Scotten, who had felt willing to spend some 
time there again, agreed to go out and remain 
in their place. Joseph Elkinton accompanied 
Robert Scotten to Tunesassa, and while there 
they had a council with the Indians, in which 
an address from the Committee and other dee. 
uments were read and explained tothem. This 
address, after stating the situation of their 
affairs at Washington, concluded as follows: 
‘* Brothers, amid all your engagements ag 
difficulties, we wish you to remember that the 
great business of this life is to prepare for 
death and for the world to come; that we must 
all give an account to the Great Spirit of ow 
actions in this life, and receive a reward of 
happiness or misery according as they have 
been good or evil. May you and we then es 
deavor to live in the fear of God, and to seek 
his favor, that through his blessed help we 
may be kept from all sin, that when done with 
this world we may meet in another and better 
country, even in heaven, there to live forever 
in happiness and peace. Brothers, farewell,” 
In the Second Month, 1842, Samuel Bettle 
and Thomas Evans were informed by one of 
the Senators at Washington that no measures 
had been taken by the Government to 

the treaty into effect, and that he did not think 
‘“* there will be any attempt to execute the 
treaty.”’ At this very time, however, step 
had been taken, unknown probably to most of 
the Senators at Washington and to the Friesds 
mentioned above, which in the course of afew 
months entirely changed the situation of af 
fairs and rendered fruitless any further at 
tempt to oppose the execution of the treaty. 
After the withdrawal in 1827 of a large 
portion of the members of the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, on account of dee 
trinal views held by them, differing from thom 
of early Friends, these members organized 
another body. An intercourse was maintaine 
for some years by a Committee of this bedy 
with the Senecas residing at Cattaraugesyaad 
one or more families of their members 

for a time among them. Early in 1842 thi 
Committee associated with Committees of the 
Yearly Meetings of Genessee, New York aa 
Baltimore, which were in correspondence wi 
it, set on foot efforts to bring about a cm 
promise between the Ogden Land Co. and th 
Indians, and for this purpose held a conferent 
with Thomas L. Ogden and others in Washiat 
ton, in the presence of John C. Spencer, @ 
New York, the Secretary of War, in the Fist 
Month, 1842. The result of this conferen 
was an agreement by which the Ogden & 
agreed to give up the Allegheny and Cattari® 
gus Reservations, retaining the Buffalo Creek 
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gf Tonawanda Reservations. The provisions 
this agreement were embodied up in what 
gs called a supplementary treaty, which was 
laid before the Indians, and, in the 
few months, was reluctantly agreed to 
iy them (excepting by the Tonawanda band, 
yho entirely rejected it). 1t is now known as 
the treaty of 1842. 
Some of the motives influencing the Ogden 
(o. to asent to these proceedings are thus 
to in a history of Cattaraugus Co., 
New York, published in 1879: ‘‘ The Secretary 
@ War, John C. Spencer, acting on a propo- 
sition which had been made, wrote to Thomas 
L. Ogden, suggesting to him whether ‘ con- 
sidering the efforts that would be made and 
the powerful influences that would be enlisted 
to befriend the Indians whatever might be 
the issue of a suit, as the contest would lead 
to a protracted litigation and involve very 
heavy expenses: would it not, therefore, be 
post to the interest of the Land Co. to en- 
deavor to enter into some compromise by which 
they might come into an undisturbed posses- 
sion of a portion of their purchase?’ And he 
sided: ‘If this course should be approved he 
would endeavor to assist in carrying it into ef- 
fect.’”’ ‘‘ Without entering into further de- 
tails, it is sufficient to add that Mr. Spencer’s 
adroit argument of protracted litigation, in- 
wlving much delay and heavy expenses, had 
its effect with the Ogden Co., and induced 
them to consent to a compromise by which 
some fifty-three thousand acres of Indian lands 
were restored to their owners. The Company 
night well be satisfied with this result, for it 
retained its grip on nearly two-thirds of the 
tire area, including the more valuable of the 
lands.’’ 


The course thus pursued was believed by the 
Committee, who had so long labored to assist 
the Indians in this matter, to have been very 
wwise. The Sub-Committee, who had been 
engaged for several years in assisting to de- 
feat the treaty of 1838, remark that they 
“cannot but deeply regret that this compro- 
nise, so evidently favorable to the Ogden Co., 
was so hastily gone into and urged upon the 
Indians; believing that had Friends been per- 
nitted patiently to pursue, without interfer- 
ace, the measures which they had originated 
ad matured, the unjust and oppressive treaty 
f 1838 might have been defeated, and if an- 
tther had been gone into at all, much better 
terms for the Indians been obtained.’’ 

(To be continued.) 


MopERN PropHEetTs.—Every man who has a 
moral message to humanity wears the prophet’s 
mantle. 

It is a very narrow view of truth which lim- 
iu the sphere of the prophet to the sacred 

He who gives expression to the divine 
ideal in human motive and conduct, wherever he 
may be—in the pulpit or on the Bench; in the 

room or in the Senate; elevating public 
#inion through the press; or creating better 
taditions among the helpless poor—is ever 
the same seer, herald, the mouthpiece of the 
Most High. 


__ 


THOsE who seek and find can testify that 


Ged does satisfy and enrich. Truly lack of 


wrrender of heart is a worse form of unbelief | ing their end. 


than intellectual doubt.—Jnterchange. 


THE GATE OF THE YEAR. 
I saw a countless multitude before a golden gate 
I saw their eager earnestness, | saw them watch 
and wait; 
I saw the Porter opening, His gracious form I knew 
And yet alas ; how thoughtlessly that giddy throng 
passed through. 


How few with heart-felt gratitude adored the 
wondrous grace 


That opened thus another year to our unworthy 


race, 

How few were they who turned aside to give Him 
thanks who stood, 

And watched as with a weeping eye, the rushing 
human flood. 


I saw the aged trembling come and pass that 
golden door ; 

But would they pass that heavenly Friend so often 
passed before? 

He looked, he spoke, he stretched his hand as o'er 
the step they trod ; 

But no, their eyes were turned to earth, they passed 
the Son of God ! 


I saw the young step lightly up, I heard the Saviour 
say, 

Young man, give me thy noble life, my blessed will 
obey ; 

And as a maiden hurried through, He drew her 
near his side, 

“Forsake the world’s frivolities ; I love thee, I 
have died.” 


I saw the matron and the sire, in life’s meridian 
prime ; 

I saw the feble and the strong pass ‘neath the gate 
of time ; 

On, on into another year and yet, alas, how few 

Who even turned a glance on Him whose mercy 
let them through. 


Oh! traveller at the golden gate, the Saviour 
speaks to thee, 

“Believe my love, believe and live, commit thy 
soul to me.” 

Stay, wilt thou thus begin the year, or shall the 
Lord be passed ? 


Nay, at its threshold, trust Him now, lest it should 
be thy last.—Copied. 


Funeral Customs Attacked. 


Speaking at the men’s meeting of the Broad 
Street Baptist Church recently, Madison C. 
Peters appealed for the abolition of funeral 
pageants, and protested against the ‘‘ghastly 
humor of our mourning customs.”’ 

**It is high time,” he said, ‘‘that we had in 
our country a funeral reform. ‘Christian bur- 
ial, falsely so called, is irrational, gloomy and 
despairing, Paul’s glad music of victory over 
death and the grave is muffled by the raven 
feathers of funeral plumes. The waving crepe 
upon the door-knob, the darkened windows, 
the body shrouded in gloom, women and child- 
ren veiled and draped in black, men’s hats 
banded with crepe, all these things express no 
Christian comfort and suggest no immortal 
hope. 

**It is a satire on real grief which mourns 
in secret. How often young women complain 
that they have to go into mourning, their only 
compensation being that it is becoming to them. 
We have ‘full mourning’ ‘mourning jewelry’ 
‘mourning visiting cards,’ and ‘mourning sta- 
tionery’ which, by its gradual narrowing, indi- 
cates that the days of mourning are approach- 
But the ghastly humor of our 
mourning customs reaches its climax in ‘sec- 


ond mourning,’ followed by the full bloom of 
gorgeous colors, for the time appointed by 
the inexorable decree of fashion has passed, and 
now mourning may be laid aside with funeral 
garments. 

“*It is false reverence and mistaken affec- 
tion and downright dishonesty if expenditures 
are indulged in that cannot be met. Do not 
keep your flowers for your dead friends. A 
rose to the living is more than sumptuous 
wreaths to the dead. 

“Generally the less good a man has done, 
the more good the preacher is expected to say 
of him, and the preachers often discharge their 
duty in this particular in such a way as to bring 
their profession into ridicule. The most sac- 
red place to hold a funeral is in the quiet 
home.’”’ . 


The Honesty of Women 


It has long been an axiom, in cases of men 
who default, forge, abscond, or embezzle large 
sums “Cherchez la femme.” The expert takes 
for granted that a woman is always behind such 
dishonesties. Yet it would seem that man 
excuses himself, in these cases, at the expense 
of the woman, as Father Adam did in the Gar- 
den; for it is a conspicuous fact that woman, 
employed in business affairs herself, is strik- 
ingly honest. Women bookeepers do not em- 
bezzle; women as merchants pay their debts 
promptly; women as Treasury clerks are known 
for their integrity. The boarding-house keep- 
ers, themselves generally women, testify that 
their losses almost invariably come from male 
boarders, while those of their own sex are to 
be depended upon for regular payments. 

Woman, left to herself, is thus found to be 
more honest than man. In coming into the 
commercial world, she brings to it a high 
standard of personal honesty. It is to this 
quality that she owes part of her rapid ad- 
vancement into the places which formerly were 
occupied by men alone. She is economical 
and careful of her employer’s interests too, 
and he is not slow to recognize her value 
in this respect. Whatever the drawbacks of 
feminine !abor—and they are many—woman’s 
instinctive honesty is an important factor in 
redressing the balance and inclining the mar- 
ket in her favor. 

If woman is thus honest in herself, why 
does man excuse himself by accusing her of 
making him dishonest? It is safe to say in many 
cases a woman is extravagant simply because 
she has no idea whatever of her husband’s busi- 
ness affairs, nor of the value of money. It has 
happened more than once that a woman whose 
extravagance has been the ruin of her husband 
has supported herself and children after the 
crash, and done it honestly and economically. 
Of course, there are some dishonest women 
in the world; but if there is one fact proved 
by the entrance of women into modern business, 
it is that their personal honesty is at a premium 
and that man lags behind their standard.— 
Harper’s Bazaar. 


**GUARD me when I am off guard,’’ prayed 
one the other day. It was a wise prayer, for 
it is not the danger against which we have 
fortified ourselves, the temptations which we 
know and are watching, which are so likely to 
compass a fall as some unthought-of point 
where no peril was suspected. 
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Science and Industry. 


THE coast line of the United States, includ- 
ing bays, is 12,101 miles in extent. Alaska’s 
coast line is estimated at 7,860 miles, so that 
the total is 19,961 miles. 


A SECOND edition of Helena V. Sachse’s 
** How to Cook for the Sick ’’ proves the pop- 
ularity of that excellent work, to which new 
recipes and formulas are now added. ‘“‘It 
aims,’’ says the author, “‘to place the prepa- 
ration of food on an accurate basis, just as 
medicine prescribed by the physician is pre- 
pared by skilled hands from standard formulas.” 
J. B. Lippincott Company are its publishers. 


BEGINNING RicuT.—‘“* I do not tell my pupils 
that there is always room at the top,’’ said a 
well-known artist the other day. ‘I empha- 
size, instead, the more directly practical truth 
that there is always room atthe bottom. The 
worker who begins with the bottom job and 
does it too well to stay at the bottom, inevit- 
ably rises—he can’t help it. Many an illus- 
trator commences in the advertising pages of 
the magazines, and is so strikingly too good 
for them after a while that the editor has to 
have his work for the front page. It’s the 
people that despise the bottom job and its op- 
portunities that complain that it is hard to 
get a start. 


PRACTISING MEDICINE AT NINETY.—Long- 
evity of Irishmen is proverbial, but even in 
that country for a doctor to be in practice at 
the age of ninety is unique. Dr. Woods of 
Birr has that distinction, and at the last meet- 
ing of the district board of guardians it was 
decided to grant him a full superannuation 
allowance. Popular with his patients, whom 
he visited on a bicycle, the venerable practi- 
tioner strenuously objected to retiring when 
the proposal was first brought foward. He 
urged that he was willing and able to earn his 
salary, and did not wish to take money from 
the public that he did not earn. 


OLIVE OIL TO THE REscUE.--A tablespooful 
of olive oil a day, taken internally, will help 
liver trouble and indigestion. 

It is also healing for throat or stomach 
catarrh. 

Serve it frequently in salad dressings, where 
it will be both appetizer and medicine. 

For severe internal disorders or emaciated 
and run-down condition of the body, rub the 
patient every morning for twenty minutes with 
the oil, then with a bath towel; at night rub 
the spine for ten minutes, and in two months 
you will see a great improvement. 

Mixed with quinine, then rubbed on the chest 
and back, it prevents cold; mixed with cam- 
phor then applied to the throat, it cures sore- 
ness; mixed with kerosene and turpentine, 
then used on the throat and chest, it relieves 
the most obstinate cough. 


THE FEAR OF TAKING COLD is so strong in 
many people that a draught of fresh air be- 
comes a bugaboo to their contracted, sensitive 
nerves. Draughts are imagined as existing 
everywhere, and the contraction which imme- 
diately follows the sensation of a draught is 
the best means of preparing to catch a cold. 


Fear of accident keeps one in a constant 
state of unnecessary terror. To be willing 
that an accident should happen does not make 
it more likely to happen, but it prevents our 
wasting energy by resistance, and keeps us 
quiet and free, so that if an emergency of any 
kind arises, we are prepared to act promptly 
and calmly for the best. There are big and 
little nervous fears, and each and all can be 
met and conquered—thus bringing a freedom 
of life which cannot even be imagined by those 
carrying the burden of fear, more or less, 
throughout their lives. 


THE LOAVES OF PHARAOH.— Loaves of bread 
thousands of years old have recently furnished 
an interesting study to scientists abroad. 
Professors Brahm and Buchwald have analyzed 
a number of specimens found in Egyptian 
tombs, and Dr. Lindet has examined some old 
Roman bread dating back before the Christian 
era. The Egyptian bread was more than 3500 
years old, but was still recognizable as a cer- 
eal product prepared by baking. Grains still 
retained their peculiar structure, while dead 
yeast cells were plainly discernible. The 
grain of which the bread was composed was 
emmer, which is related to our modern wheat. 
These ancient Egyptian loaves had the appear- 
ance of being charred as if by fire—a circum- 
stapce due to slow oxidation by the atmos- 
phere, going on through thousands of years. 
lt was ascertained by experiment that the 
same effect would be produced upon new bread 
by exposing it for forty-eight hours to a tem- 
perature of 220 degrees Fahrenheit. In 
either case the process was one of combustion. 
— Kansas City Journal. 

LINCOLN AND THE Birp.—In ‘‘Our Birds and 
Their Nestlings’’ we find this story of Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

In the early pioneer days, when Abraham 
Lincoln was a young attorney and ‘‘rode the 
circuit,’’ he was one day traveling on horse- 
back from one town to another with a party 
of friends who were lawyers like himself. 

The road which they traveled led acruss 
prairies and through woods. As they passed 
by a grove where the birds were singing mer- 
rily, they noticed a baby bird which had fal- 
len from the nest and lay fluttering by the 
roadside. 

After they had gone a short distance, A. 
Lincoln stopped, turned, and said, ‘‘Wait for 
me a moment; I will soon rejoin you.” 

As his friends halted and watched him, they 
saw A. Lincoln return to the place where the 
helpless bird lay on the ground, and tenderly 
take it up and set it on a limb near the nest. 

When he joined his companions, one of them 
laughingly asked, ‘‘Why did you bother your- 
self and delay us with such a trifle as that?’’ 

Abraham Lincoln’s reply deserves to be re- 
membered. ‘‘My friend,’’ said he, ‘‘I can 
only say this—that 1 feel better for it. I 
could not have slept to-night if I had left that 
helpless little creature to perish on the ground.” 


PHILADELPHIA GIRL AS MASTER MARINER. — 
That a society girl is of necessity a butter- 
fly, is too ancient a fiction to need refuta- 
tion. But Jane Morgan, a daughter of Randall 
Morgan of Philadelphia, has just successfully 
passed an examination before the local United 


States steamship inspectors, and is now o 
titled to rank as a ‘‘ master mariner,”’ 

A master mariner must be able to handle g 
ship under all circumstances, and to unde, 
stand the intricacies of harbors and ¢ 
It is said that there are but four other 
masters in the United States, and but very fey 
more in the world. She is the only one know 
to this port. 

It was the desire to command her fathers 
yacht that led Jane Morgan into the two yearg 
course of study necessary to secure a license, 
As her license reads ‘‘ for all oceans, ” she ig, 
by it, proven capable, not only of 
charge of a yacht, but even of an ocean liner, 
An ordinary license restricts the owner 
coast travel, and often prescribes the limity 
of such travel: Jane Morgan’s stands for the 
highest order of steamship and navigating 
proficiency. 

Even should she essay naught more that the 
command of her father’s yacht, which is 219 
feet long with a 27-foot beam, Jane Morga 
will have proved herself one of the women te 
whom the verb ‘‘to do’’ is of more value thay 
the verb ‘‘to be.” 


THE Star ANTARES.—lIn the constellation 
Scorpio, seen, when visible at all, low dow 
in our southern sky, is a star of about the 
first magnitude, called Antares. This obj 
is, according to measurement of its aa 
by Sir David Gill, enormously distant and must 
therefore be a colossal body. One of our 
tronomers, J. E. Gore, computed from photo 
metric considerations, that its mass is prob 
ably 88,000 times that of thesun. Asarul 
the tendency of astronomers is to doukt 
whether such differences as these figures 
exist among the celestial orbs, but saree 
the mass of Antares must be exceptional. 
Prof. Larkin of the Lowe observatory, Cal- 
fornia, points out that round this great ster 
is a wide region ‘‘about as void of stars = 
any known to the telescope.’’ Many staries 
fields are encountered in the heavens. ‘These 
blackened and waste areas show no stars, @, 
if any, they are on the extreme limit of visios, 
in this splendid and pure mountain air. b 
these dark expanses no trace of the delicate, 
pearl white, shimmering background of th 
sidereal structure can be seen. The inference 
is that all the matter once in this area bu 
been drawn in to build up the colossal sun A» 
tares.”’ The space has been swept clem 
In the constellations Sagittarius and Scorpie 
there exist many black fields without either 
star or nebulous background.—London Tee 
graph. 


You can make the clock strike before th 
hour by putting your own hands on it, bat it 
will strike wrong. Youcan tear the 
open before its time, but you mar the beasly 
of the rose. So we may spoil many a gift of 
blessing which God is preparing for us by 
own eager haste. He is weaving our lives it 
to patterns of beauty and strength. He be 
a perfect plan for each. Don’t pull at the 
threads of life. God’s love is the motive 
all delay, to give us unexpected and surprisitg 
blessings. —Selected. 


THE crisis of life is usually the secret plat 
of wrestling. 
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{ae ABSOLUTE SIMPLIcITIES.—A few days 
a cultivated lawyer, an alumnus of one of 
the best colleges in the country, a traveler in 
countries, liberal in his religious views 

jet holding to the fundamental principles of 
gthodox Christianity, approached the editor 
of this paper on the cars and said, “‘Here is 
gproblem for you that I cannot solve. 1 
do not see why clergymen when they find men 
intheir audiences supposed to be learned or 
eminent, do not understand that if they wish 
to gain their respect or admiration the surest 
wy to do so is to stick to the absolute sim- 
icities as they would if they were not pres- 
at.’ The ‘‘absolute simplicities ’’ are ad- 
jered to by minds of the highest grade in the 
ginistry, and they are most frequently de- 
parted from by the half-educated, the persons 
who are addicted to phrase-making rather 
than thinking, who take their language from 
the books they read, or who are afraid to be 
simple in speech lest they should not be able 
to preach a sermon of the conventional length. 
The absolute simplicities in the realm of 
thought must be presented in language clear 
wi sharp as crystal or they will not be un- 
derstood. The days of pompous styles are 









































religious visit to the West Indies during the winter.| Phe winter series of University Extension lec- 
tures in Association Hall, Philadelphia, began on 
Second-day evening of this week with a lecture by 
Edward Howard Griggs. On Third-day afternoon 
Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton, delivered a single 
lecture on The Moral Law in Art. 

On Third-day of next week John Cowper Powys 
will begin a course of six afternoon lectures on 
Representative American Writers. His scholar- 
ship, united with exceptional skill and magnetism 
as a speaker, promises to make his University Ex- 
tension work in this country as notable as that 
which he has done at home. 












A correspondent writes: “ Now that there seems 
to be some interest manifested in our principles 
among some members not heretofore, apparently 
at least, much concerned the Journal of Thomas 
Story, especially in the abridgement published at 
20 S. Twelfth street, Philadelphia, commends itself 
to me as one of the clearest ‘manuals’ of Friends’ 
doctrines known to me. Thomas Story wasa great 
controversialist, and in his frequent disputes was 
able to set forth our doctrines very clearly in con- 
venient form for inquirers.” 


Notes in General. 


The Central American Republics have a curious 
clause in their postal regulations. The posts that 
go by water or railway are required to carry the 
Bible without charge. 










































THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA.—Among the 145 dis- 
tinct languages spoken in British India, says the 
Nineteenth Century, are some possessing only a few 
hundred words, others rivaling English, as Dr. 
Grierson says, or Russian, as I would say, in their 
copiousness ; some in which every word is a mono- 
syllable, others in which some are elongated by 
agglutination till they run to ten syllables, like 
da-pa-l-ocho-akan-tahen-tae-tin-a-e-a Sontali word 
meaning : “He who belongs to him who belongs 
to me will continue letting himself be made to 
fight.” Some of these divers tongues lack verb 
and noun, others are as complex and systematic as 
Greek and Latin. 
































Dr. Dunning says, “The denominational news- 
paper is almost the only means by which intelli- 
gent unity and co-operation of the whole denomi- 
nation can be secured.” 
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Campbell Morgan says: “ We smile in our broad- 
minded way at the Roman Catholic index of for- 
bidden books. I often wish I could make an index 
of forbidden books for our young people.” 
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atin | pst. Now and then a man appears whose| M. Combes, the author of the Government’s bill| THB Toronto Conrerence.—We have received 
dow, | mrvous condition is semi-hysterical, who can | to separate Church and State in France, which the | % SPY of the book entitled “Proceedings of the 
at the § stract a large concourse merely by his en- | Parliamentary committee has voted against as not Friends’ General Conference,—First-day School, 


«gy, dramatic delivery, and other sensational 
methods; but not much comes of it. Beecher 





being radical enough, was educated for the Roman 


Philanthropic, Educational, Religious, and Young 
Catholic priesthood and actually took orders. 


Friends’ Association,—held at Toronto, Canada, 
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of the § of himself, the denominator. The larger | city and directness, but the remarkable awakening 
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orem § : : visited at all. Ministers and laymen of all denom- | menia and India Relief Association makes it very 
a 2 mportance of the numerator. a speak of it and enter into it as a work of | convenient - appropriate to forward funds for 

. ivine power. the thousands who are starving and freezing in 
- clea. Items Concerning the Society. Eastern Turkey through their treasurers, Brown 
Scorpld # The Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings is| Madison C. Peters, of the Broad Street Baptist | Brothers & Co. 59 Wall street, New York. 
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wehope will receive wid d attention. at church, believing that he can reach more peo- | tion of the Government at Washington, visited the 
ee ple by preaching in a near-by theatre which will | Sassoun region and has just sundanel his report, 
fore the The name of Henry Longstreth, as publisher, is | hold three thousand people, and which for the five | gives the facts. Small bands of Russian and Per- 
bat it @ Misted with many beoks relating to Friends, | evening services he has already held, has been | sian Revolutionists enter a town and barricade 
t, weir history and doctrine, generally reprints of | filled. M. C. Peters has also engaged a theatre for | themselves. The Turks, irritated by their pres- 
rosebud @prtant English books more familiar to the gen- First-day afternoons and proposes working in the | ence, order the indiscriminate killing of Christians, 
, one - - past than to - present. It is near | Slum district in the morning. and thousands of helpless women and children, de- 
@arter of a century since he gave up his book- prived of their husbands and fathers, plundered 
s by oot & tre and business. He died at Lansdowne, Pa., It is a remarkably general sentiment among re- | and burned out of their homes, appeal to Christen- 
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He bas @ "tof his age. the simple life and simple forms of worship of the} The Turkish Government announces that aid is 
1 at the bee Fri ies aa Lord in order to prosper. Voices are heard on all | being given and for a very short time distributes 
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rising y are reported to have arrived at Porto Rico| God. As a result of this departure most of the | them to starve. The Consul says: “Their case is 
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churches are gaining very slightly in numbers and 
power and some are going back. Is it not a little 
noteworthy that some of the most worldly churches 
have the smallest percentage of increase? —Chris- 
tian Instructor, 


one appealing most strongly to the sympathies of 
the benevolent. R. M. Cole of Bitlis, missionary of 
the A. B. C. F. M., is familiar with existing condi- 
tions and with the facilities of meeting the exi- 
gency.” To him the Association has cabled funds 


Spected religious service of some four Months in 
le West India Islands. George G. Williams, of 

wne, a member of New England Yearly 
keting, is said to be expecting also to pay a 
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and pleads through its Secretary, Emily C. Wheeler, 
of Worcester, Mass,, for further aid. 


At least as important as the recent “airship” 
achievements at St. Louis, though not so sensa- 
tional, and therefore not so interesting to so many 
people, are some experiments that have been made 
there with small rubber balloons that were sent 
up by Prof. H. H. Clayton of the Blue Hills Obser- 
vatory, in order to acquire information about the 
upper air currents. These balloons carried only 
self-registering instruments to determine the high- 
est point reached, and the temperature there and 
the velocity of the currents were estimated from 
the distance from the starting place at which the 
balloons descended after they had been exploded by 
the expanding gas. This explosion in most in- 
stances occurred at a height of about ten miles, 
and there was enough left of the envelope to act 
as a parachute and bring the instruments safely 
to the ground. The experiments proved that at 
altitudes above four miles there is, even in mid- 
summer, a region of perpetual ice and snow and 
an upper air current with a greater velocity than 
the lower, or surface, air currents, blowing as 
steadily from the west as the current of the Gulf 
Stream runs. The steadiness of this motion is 
shown by the fact that all the balloons sent up in 
the Ninth Month experiments were found within 
twenty miles of Nashville, Ill., although they took 
east, south, north, and northwesterly directions 
while in the lower, or surface air currents. One 
balloon, freed in the Eleventh Month experiments, 
and returned from Farrar, Perry County, Mo., 
sixty miles southeast of St. Louis, showed an alti- 
tude of five miles with a wind velocity of sixty 
miles in an hour and a half, proving that the velo- 
city of the air currents increases in Winter, with 
a slight variation in the direction. By the use of 
those balloons facts unattainable by means of 
kites or ordinary balloons are secured, and their 
meteorological value is considerable. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States —The submarine tunnel, connecting Bos- 
ton and East Boston, was opened for public travel on the 
30th ult. The tunnel is double-tracked, 1.4 miles long, 
2700 feet of which is under the harbor waters. The cost 
of construction was $3,000,000. About four and one- 
half years have been consumed in constructing the tun- 
nel, in the accomplishment of which many difficult engi- 
neering problems had to be solved, chiefly on account of 
the maze of underground pipes, sewers and wires located 
on the Boston side of the harbor, and also because of the 
at all times perilous nature of the work of digging the 
large passageway underneath the bed of Boston harbor. 
The tunnel is built entirely of concrete, and is the only 
tunnel of that kind in the world. It has a maximum 
width of 23 feet 8 inches and an average height under 
the harbor of 20 feet 6 inchee. It has been leased to a 
railroad company, and the time occupied in performing 
the journey between the two termini of the railroad has 
been reduced from thirty minutes to six minutes. 

It is stated that Secretary Taft is determined to make 
an experiment with Porto Rican labor in the construction 
of the Panama Canal. It is proposed to place about five 
hundred Porto Ricans at work on the Isthmus at the earl- 
iest practicable day. 

In a meeting of scientists recently held in this city, A. 
Lawrence Rotch, of the Blue Hill Observatory, read a 
paper describing the results of experiments with balloons 
in ascertaining the temperature of the atmosphere at 
great heights. “From the barometric records the maxi- 
mum height attained was found to be about 51,000 feet, 
where the temperature was 68 degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero on Ninth Month 23rd. At a height of about 45,500 
feet the temperature was minus 72 degrees Fahrenheit, 
on Twelfth Month 2nd, the lowest temperature, minus 76 
degrees, occurring at a height of about 33,000 feet on 
Eleventh Month 26th.” 

A despatch from New York of the 29th ultimo says: 
After truly heroic work by the lifesaving crews from 
Sandy Hook and Fire Island the captain and twenty-nine 
members of the crew of the British steamship Drumelzier, 
who has been in imminent peril on the stranded vessel 
for four days, were brought to shore safe and sound to- 
day. Commenting apon this achievement The Public 
Ledger remarks: “‘Exhausted but persistent, the life- 


savers triumphed at last, and the three trips which they 
made to the battered hulk are to be mentioned with the 
deeds which have been recited in enduring verse.” 

On the 27th ult. an unusually large number of horses 
in this city were found to have been seriously diseased on 
account of over-feeding during the two preceding days 
observed as holidays. It is stated that notsince the out- 
break of epizooty several years ago have anti-cruelty so- 
cieties and veterinary surgeons been confronted with 
such a serious epidemic. The unprecedented prevalence 
of the malady is attributed to the over-feeding of the 
horses in warm stables while they were idle because of 
the double holiday. 

It is stated that in Colorado Springs the Chamber of 
Commerce has gathered statistics showing that over 100,- 
000 evergreen trees are used yearly in the State of Col- 
orado for the Yuletide celebration. Inasmuch as the age 
of the tree cut for use at this time varies from fifteen 
to twenty-five years, the loss to the forest area is great. 
The removal of 100,000 evergreens seriously affects the 
water supply. It is estimated that the removal of that 
many trees involves an annual reduction of from seven 
to ten cubic feet of the conserved water supply, “ which, 
from a commercial standpoint, is worth more than the 
value of the trees.” 

The cotton crop this year is reported by the Census 
Bureau to be nearly twelve million bales, an excess over 
that of last year of more than three million bales. Asa 
consequence the price has greatly declined, and prices 
have been reached which are lower than for nearly three 
years, some sales for future delivery having been made 
at less than seven cents per pound. A general revival 
in the cotton-weaving industry has occurred. In some 
parts of the Southern States, in order to prevent a further 
decline and to advance the price, a portion of the cotton 
which had not been marketed has been burned by farmers 
and merchants. It is said that more than $100,000 worth 
has thus been destroyed. A general inquiry appears to 
warrant the statement that it will pay to produce cotton 
at from six to six and a half cents per pound. Repre- 
sentatives of local banking interests, railroads in the 
South and capitalists concerned in the conditions of the 
cotton market have formulated a plan to avert demoral- 
ization in the cotton market, preventing further burning 
of the crops by Southern growers and to insure a steady 
price for the staple in the future. 

FoREIGN.—An ukase was issued by the Czar of Russia 
on the 26th ult., which according to a despatch from St. 
Petersburg deals with practically all the subjects brought 
to the Emperors's attention by the memorial of the Con- 
gress of Zemstvos presidents held last month, and, while 
not specifically pledging the Government to carry out the 
various reforms in their entirety, as demanded by the 
memorial, promiges that each shall be referred to the 
Council of Ministers, with orders to report promptly on 
the fullest measures of relief which can be accorded on 
the various subjects. 

It promises a full and equitable enforcement of exist- 
ing laws ; assures the Zemstvos of the fullest possible 
measure of self government, and the enforcement of the 
laws now existing in their behalf ; promulgates a scheme 
of workmen’s insurance, and promises a full legal trial of 
all persons accused. 

The ukase has been given a decidedly favorable recep- 
tion by the press. The Novoe Vremya, concluding a 
long analysis of the document, says : 

“We firmly believe and hope this will realize all the 
best expectation of the most liberal-minded Russians, 
and hope and believe also that it means the dawning of a 
better day and bringing more light and warmth and life 
into national existence throughout the empire.” 

On the 2d inst., terms of capitulation for the surrender 
of Port Arthur to the Japanese were agreed on, and hos- 
tilities in that neighborhood have been suspended for a 
definite period. The siege of this fortress has lasted 
eleven months. 

A London special gives graphic details of the devasta- 
tion caused by a moving bog in the county of Roscom- 
mon, Ireland. 

The bog, which is known as that of Cloonshiever, is 
three miles from Castlerea. When it began to slide it 
moved three-quarters of a mile in a few days, covering 
everything in its way with peat and water to the depth 
of eight or ten feet. 

The moving portion was about three hundred yards 
square and had been carried a distance fully three-quar- 
ters of a mile. 

Many of the houses of the hamlet of Cloonshiever have 
wholly disappeared, while all that is to be seen of the 
others is the chimney tops. 

Captain Thwing, of the steamer Harold Dollar, which 
has returned from the eastern coast of Siberia, tells of 
an invasion of the cities and villages of the Kamchatkan 
Peninsula by hundreds of starving Siberian bears. 


The ferocious animals, driven from the mountains by 
hunger, made their way to the inhabitated regions of the 
coast and for days kept the natives in a state of seui. 
siege. 

In a small town near the city of Petropaviovak, 
of the savage bears were shot in a single 
roamed among the houses in search of food. 
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NOTICES. 


Received from James Hobson, Agent, Ireland, 10s fy 
Herbert Pearman. 


Wanted.— Experienced Friend desires position a 
companion, care of invalid, or housekeeper. 
ddress “E,” Office of THE Frrenp, 


Wanted.—A middle-aged woman, or younger, com. 
petent to manage household duties in a small family, 
Address “R,” Office of Tae Frrenp, 


Youne woman Friend, attending night school, desing 
employment during the day, either clerical or in the home, 
Good penman. 

Address “ L,” 


Office of Tue Frienp, 


A YOUNG woman Friend wishes position as stenographe 
among Friends. Experience five months. 
Address “ Y,” 
Office of Tue Faignp, 


Lansdowne Monthly Meeting has appointed a 
for Worship, to be held in the Lansdowne Friends’ Mest. 
ing-house, on Fifth-day evening, First Month 12th, 1965, 


Westtown Boarding School.—Por conveniesy 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage yil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. m., and 
2.48 and 4.32P.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-fin 
cents each way. To reach the Schvol by telegraph, win 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 


Epwarb G. SMEDLEY, Supt, 


Friends’ Educational Association.—A 
will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
on Seventh-day, First Month 14th, 1905, at 2.30 p.m. A 
program of unusual interest to parents, as well as teach 
ers, has been prepared, and a cordial invitation is extended 
to all interested: 

1. “The Home as the Real Training Ground for the 
Child.”—Rufus M. Jones. 

2. “Some Suggestions on Home Training.”—Eleanor 
C. Emlen. 

3. Five Minute Papers or Remarks. — Jonathan B 
Rhoads, Amelia Mott Gummere, Mary H. Haines, John B. 
Garrett. 

4. Discussion. 


THERESA WILDMAN, Secretary. 


DIED, on the twentieth of Eleventh Month, 1904, # 
her home near Barnesville, Ohio, Respecca Pickett, it 
the eighty-fourth year of her age, a member and elder af 
Stillwater Monthly and Particular Meeting. She wa 
the wife of William Pickett, to whom she had beens 
faithful helpmeet for more than sixty-four years. Dar- 
ing the course of her long and useful life, it could tray 
be said, she was possessed of a meek and quiet spirit, 
“And her children rise up and call her blessed,”—*She 
being dead, yet speaketh.” 


——,, on the twenty-second of Eleventh Month, 194 
ANN Epiza Bacon, widow of Wilmon Bacon, in he 
ninetieth year. A minister and formerly a member d 
Greenwich Meeting, New Jersey. Being of a cheerfdl 
hopeful disposition and leaning with great confident 
upon the arm of the Saviodr, she displayed um 
energy and was very heroic through a long term of 
fliction incident to declining years and to peculiarly ty 
ing dispensations. 4s a much concerned Christian mothe 
she was assiduous in giving counsel and extending cat® 
over her children. Her encouragement by the promises 
which, she assured them, were given to her for all, buoy 
ed them up through many depressing seasons and 
renewed to her during the last weeks of her life, were’ 
comfort to herself, and were left to them for a strengtt, 
and a legacy, and a support, when she should be no mot 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hen 
forth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors : and their works do follow them.” 

CoRRECTION.—The decease of Louisa Dewsss Bt 
WORTH, named in our No. 23, was reported to us asin i 
forty-fifth year of her age. Word has since come 
it should have been{written “ the forty-sizth year.” 





